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THE SHEPHERDESS—M, CHIALIVA. 


The value of a dollar is to buy 
gust things. A dollar goes on in- 
creasing in value with all the genius 
and all the virtue of. the world, A 
dollar in a university ts worth more 
than a dollar in a jail; in a tem- 
perate, schooled, law-abiding commu- 
nity than in some sink of crime, 
where dice, knives, and arsenic are in 
constant play. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PRINCESS ZELDA AND 
THE WHITE COCKATOO. 


BY MABEL H. BARBER. 
Part I. 


NCE upon a time there lived 
in a far-away country the 
beautiful Princess Zelda. 

Her home was a great and stately 
castle, with tall ivy-grown towers 
and high windows that overlooked 
the country for miles about. 

Surrounding the castle was a 
beautiful garden. Here pearling 
fountains threw their spray, or 
water glistened softly in great crys- 
tal basins. Flowers gay and rare 
bloomed everywhere. Strange 
birds with brilliant plumage flit- 
ted from tree to tree, flashing their 
bright wings a moment in the sun- 
light, then darting into the thick 
foliage, where they might hide as 
safely as in some deep forest. 

The . Princess Zelda roamed 
about the garden for hours at a 
time, but so vast were the grounds 
that she had never been as far as 
the castle gates. 

One morning she came, as was 
her custom, to the great crystal 
basin, and stood combing her gol- 
den hair with a jewelled. comb. 
No maiden in all the kingdom 
could boast of such beauty as 
hers. Her wonderful hair was so 
long that it swept the ground, 
and, as she stood there, enveloped 
her like a veil of spun gold, She 
was never weary of combing it in 
the sunlight, and gazing at her 
reflection in the marble basin. 

On an -arbor near by a great 
cockatoo was preening his feathers 
and strutting. He, too, was enjoy- 
ing the sunlight; but he paused 
in his toilet every now and then, 
and, with head wisely on one side, 
regarded the princess. He raised 
his crest and pirouetted about, 
trying to win her attention. 
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Finding this useléss, as the Princess Zelda 
was absorbed in watching the changing lights 
in the gold of her hair as she held it up and 
drew the comb through it, he left his perch 
and darted toward her, circling about her and 
uttering his shrill scream. 

Zelda paused, her hand carefully uplifted, 
holding her hair like a glittering web. As he 
circled nearer, she turned, and swiftly threw 
the shining coil over him, entangling him and 
-holdinghim prisoner. The pretty trick pleased 
her; and for atime she played with the bird, 
caressing him and stroking his snowy feathers, 
perching him upon her shoulder, cooing and 
chirping to him, and laughing at his antics. 

But she soon wearied of the game, and none 
of his pretty. graces could win further atten- 
tion. She turned again to admire her own 
beauty in the fountain; and pretty Sir Cocka- 
too, crestfallen and drooping, flew to his perch 
on the arbor. 

She was well contented as she played with 
her jewels and basked in the gracious sun- 
shine. All about her were the unheeded liy- 
ing creatures, and one of the tiny ones close 
at hand was suffering and calling to her. She 
heard his pitiful little chirp, and, looking 
down, saw a bluebird so small that he might 
have lain in the hollow of her hand. He 
hopped toward her, making his way painfully 
through the grass, and trailing a poor little 
broken wing. Made bold by his distress, he 
ventured to come to her for help. 

But she was not pleased to be disturbed. 
She frowned, and said, ‘‘Go away, little blue- 
bird; for the Princess Zelda must comb her 
golden hair.’’ And the bird, with a sharp cry 
of pain, hobbled away. 

She turned her back, and, leaning over the 
basin, let the water ripple through her fingers, 
as she reached for the white water-lilies that 
floated lazily there. 

A redbird, like a flash of light, flew through 
the air. Zelda sprang up, and cried: ‘‘ O beau- 
tiful bird, I love you. Come to’me.’’ It flew 
toward her swift as an arrow, its brilliant 
wings outspread. : 

‘You are beautiful. You shall be my fa- 
vorite of all the birds.” She stretched her 
hands toward it, her face radiant with joy. 
But in its flight the bird struck upon the edge 
of the marble basin, and fell downward into 
the water. It struggled there, dazed and help- 
less. Its wings were so heavy with water that 
it could not raise itself. 

‘‘Oh,” cried the fickle beauty, angry and 
disappointed, ‘‘the Princess Zelda will not 
wet her fingers for a queer little redbird.”? She 
turned away, seeking other amusement. 

All this time the white cockatoo had been 
watching from his perch. He seemed to be 
thinking deeply, turning his wise head from 
side to side and winking his knowing eyes. 
When the tiny bluebird had hobbled away 
in pain, he had ruffled his crest in anger. 
When the little redbird fell and struggled 


in the water and the Princess Zelda turned - 


away, he gave a loud scream. A hush fell 
upon all the castle gardens. Again he sent 
forth his scream, and the flutter of many wings 
was heard. Once again came the scream; 


the air was thick with birds and bright with - 


the rainbow tint of their plumage. From far 
and near they gathered, and wheeled and cir- 
cled overhead. 

The Princess Zelda gazed upward in amaze- 
ment. Her face shone with delight as she saw 
the bright flashes: of color everywhere,— green, 
yellow, crimson, purple,—and moving so 
quickly that her eye could not follow. She 


flung back her golden hair, and the sunlight 
danced upon it, and she was very beautiful. 
She stretched her arms wide in greeting to 
the birds; and, laughing in her gladness, she 
cried, ‘‘O my beauties, you shall all have a 
home in my garden.”’ 

But in a moment her hand dropped, and the 
laughter was gone. She saw that the birds 
had not come to greet her. Instead she heard 
sad cries and angry chirpings. . They seemed 
to say, ‘‘Selfish Zelda,’ ‘‘ Fickle Princess’’; 
and some said many times, ‘‘ Good-bye, good- 
bye! ” 

The cloud of birds rose higher and higher 
in the air, and floated away toward the south, 
It hung a moment over the linden bush, and 
Zelda’s heart gave a great bound of hope ; 
but it moved on, beyond the magnolia grove, 
growing smaller and smaller, until at last it 
was the size of a man’s hand, and then — it 
was gone. 

Zelda stood looking after it for a long time. 
The stillness of the groves seemed strange and 
unreal. She hearkened, thinking every mo- 
ment she should hear a burst of song; but 
no sound came. She wandered about sadly. 
Suddenly she remembered something. She 
ran to the spot where the crippled bluebird 
had lain in the grass. It was there. Ten- 
derly she took it up and bound the broken 
wing, petting it and talking to it as she 
worked. ‘‘ You will stay with me now, little 
bluebird. I cannot let you go. We will be 
happy without the others: all day long we 
will be together.”? But, when the wing was 
bound and she had opened her hand, the 
little bird flew away, heavily at first, but 
gaining strength in its flight. .As she watched 
it, on and on it went, steadily winging on the 
air-path the others had come. 

She gulped down the lump that would come 
into her throat, and ran to the basin. She 
searched among the water-lilies. No redbird 
was there; but, as she looked away to the south, 
she saw that the bluebird was not flying alone. 
Then, indeed, the castle garden was a lonely 
place. None of her plays amused her, and 
least of all could she bear her own reflection in 
the water. She put back her golden hair, and 
bound it with a string of jewels. 

After a time the princess grew bolder. She 
tossed her head, and said: ‘‘I will find many 
birds more beautiful than those that have 
gone. They are hiding among the leaves and 
grass.’’ Then began along search. She went 
peeping about; gazing up into the trees and 
softly pulling aside the boughs of the thick 
shrubbery. Not a bird to be seen, not the 
flutter of a wing, not a note of song. 

All day she searched, here, there, and every- 
where, until, tired out, she flung herself upon 
the grass and wept. 

The riext morning she came out-early, think- 
ing joyously: ‘To-day I shall find the birds. 
Some have hidden that I could not find yester- 
day, or perhaps some have come back.”’ 
~ So she walked boldly under the tall trees, 
where she knew they loved to sing in the 
morning. She stooda moment, listening. How 
still it was! Not even the plaintive ‘‘ sweet, 
sweet, sweet!’’ The gay little ‘‘ chee-chee ’’ 
was silent. The mournful little fellow that 
repeats again and again, ‘‘ Green-fields-here,”’ 
was gone to other fields. 

As she wandered on, pushing aside the 
boughs, she found a nest among the leaves. 
It was empty and deserted. She stood holding 
it in her hand and stroking it gently, as though 
it had a life of its own. 


On she went to the magnolia grove. Here 


the air was sweet with the blossoms, and she 
thought that she would be sure to find them. 
But the same quiet was here, still and lonely,— 
no gay plumage flashing among the green. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
First William, the Norman, 
Then William, his son. 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 

Then Richard and John. 

Next Henry the Third, 

Edwards one, two, and three, 

And again, after Richard, 

Three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, 

If rightly I guess. 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 

Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 

Then Jamie, the Scotchman, 

Then Charles whom they slew, 

Yet received after Cromwell 

Another Charles, too. 

Then Jamie the Second, 

Ascended the throne. 

Then good William and Mary 

Together come on. 

Then Anne, Georges four, 

And fourth William all passed. 

Then Victoria, and now 

Edward Seventh, the last. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE MOLLIE WAS FOUND. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


OLLIE was lost again! 
was anything unusual. She was lost, 
on an average, half a dozen times 

daily. And then the family, and sometimes 
the neighbors, would be called upon to search 
every nook and corner of the post for that 
missing bundle of mischief and disobedience. 
Then, just as every one would about decide 
that she was really lost this time, she would 


bob up serenely, usually dirty, always smiling ~ 


and happy, and, oh! so innocent of any wilful 


wrong-doing, that one scarcely had the Bene 


to scold her, 

But to-day a long search and a strong .caee 
and a search altogether had failed to reveal her 
hiding-place ; and Katie, her nurse, had said, 
‘¢Shure, Mis’ Arnold, I think she’s cloimbed in 
a crack an’ hid; for it’s no place can I find her 
at all, at all.” 

It was getting rather serious now, and her 
friends were beginning to look very. grave ane 
anxious. There was aqnly one: more place + 
search,— the river! This. little stream, hardly 
more than a creek ordinarily, was: so swollen 
by the spring freslets that it was a raging 
river; and the colonel had sent out an order 
forbidding the children to play near it until 
the water had subsided. And if Mollie, dear 
little Mollie, should have ventured too near, 
and— .But they would not think of that. 
And so they searched again every place that 
had already been searched, but no Mollie. 

Captain Arnold had begun his preparations 
for this last search with a heavy heart, when, 
going into the kitchen for something he 
needed, he heard a little voice laughing and 
jalleing contentedly, as though its owner were 
having a very good time. 


Not that that. 


He stopped and 
listened. Surely, the sound came from the pan- — 
try; and, hastily opening the door, whata sig f- 
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met his eyes! There on the floor sat Mollie, 
her face, hands, and apron smeared with plum 
juice from the plums which she was leisurely 
eating from the bag on the floor at her side. 
She was talking gleefully to Jemima, her boon 
companion in naughtiness, who sat propped 
limply against the opposite wall, her dirty rag 
face also smeared with plum juice. 


“They’s huntin’ for us yet, Jemmy,”’ papa’ 


heard her say. ‘‘Katie telled cook ’at they 
touldn’t find us no place.”” And she chuckled 
merrily. 


“Mollie, Mollie,’ papa cried, catching her 


up, ‘‘ what are you doing here ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Mollie, somewhat surprised, but 
in no wise disconcerted, ‘‘ Katie never dived 
me ’nough plums. So I bringed Jemmy in, an’ 
shut the door, an’ we eated all we wanted.”’ 

Poor Mollie! She suffered severely from 
the effects of her own wrong-doing, and this 
self-inflicted pain was considered sufficient 
punishment for her. But it had its effect, and 
she learned her lesson well; for she never 
again ran away, and the sight of plums would 
make her shudder and turn pale. 


No hope so bright but is the beginning of rts 
own fulfilment. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN STEP. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Keep in step with all that’s true, 
All that’s worth the trying, 

*Gainst the foes that beckon you, 
Round you multiplying. 

See the daily battles through, 

Keep in step with all that’s true. 


Keep in step with honor-men, 
Those that win by doing,— 
Those that dare not falter when 
Courage needs renewing. 
Find with these sure footing, then,— 
_ Keep in step with honor-men. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO OF A KIND. 


: BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


HE summer morning was still and sul- 
try. Fora little while, if you had been 
awake to know it, the air had been 

cool and sweet, and a breeze had been astir 
among the trees. But that was early, and in 
the country. Long before ten o’clock the 
breeze had died away, and even the movement 
of the trolley-car seemed to evoke no answer- 
ing motion as it bowled in from Eastwood. 

On the unshaded side of the car,— the know- 
ing ones had taken the sheltered places at the 
start,— in the full glare of the sunshine, two 
girls were sitting. They were dressed alike, in 
some gray woollen stuff, whose garniture of 
coarse lace only emphasized its heaviness, and 
whose contrast with the cool and dainty cos- 
tumes about them evidently added to their 
discomfort. And they took hold of each 
other’s hands, as if for sympathy and compan- 
ionship as well as from childish habit, when 
they had made their awkward exit from the 
electric, and had set forth on their errand 
up town. 

They were just of a height, with clear, frank 
eyes that, despite the bashful annoyance that 
had clouded them, looked out with most eager 
and friendly interest upon the unaccustomed 
busy-ness around them. 


They stopped, now and then, for a longer 
look at some building which was evidently 
known to them, or to wonder concerning one 
of whose identity they were uncertain. They 
stopped before turning into Main Street fora 
long look at the State House, and they gave 
more than a glance at the graceful library 
building. : 

They met just here two other girls, three or 
four years older than they, but, like themselves, 
of the same height and size, and dressed entirely 
alike. They had books in their hands, and one 
of them carried a camera. And they gave the 
younger pair a glance of friendly curiosity as 
they passed them. One of them said some- 
thing to the other; and she looked back, to see 
that one of the younger girls was looking back, 
too, in her turn. 

“Oh, it never would do, of course,” said she 
of the camera. ‘‘ But I should so like to have 
them; they are so deliciously stiff and unfa- 
miliar. I saw you looking at them, too, on the 
Can 

‘““They came in from Eastwood, I think,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘ No, it wouldn’t do at all to 
take them. But I can’t help wondering just 
what sort of story they are making, or what 
sort of story life is making for them; for they 
mayn’t be able to change it very much for 
themselves.” 

‘“No,’’ the other made answer, only half- 
sure, but agreeing. And then the distance 
widened between them as they went on, the 
older on their own errands, in a happy, lei- 
surely fashion, the younger on their own way, 
too. 

It brought them by and by to:the chief de- 
partment store in the town, where they made 
their way with little hesitation to a certain 
counter where they had, it would seem, some 
acquaintance already. The one who carried 
the purse gave a sigh of relief as she came to 
the piled-up tables. 

Here at last was what other girls were wear- 
ing, or at least something of it, and in such 
semblance as they could buy. Shirt-waists, 
—why, of course, every one had them on, their 
own old ones would have been better than 
what they wore,—in all delicate, summery 
tints and in all degrees of starchiness or 
filminess. 

They made their choice, presently, of snowy 
lawn, so absorbed meanwhile that they did 
not notice that the two young women whom 
they had met twice before that morning had 
come into the store, too, and were looking at 
suits behind them. 

‘tT like this one best, a great deal,”’ said one 
of them, with decision 

“So do I,’ assented the other. ‘‘ The col- 
lars are all on them, too, and the ties are 
tied,’’— this last with a tone of relief. The 
variety and the daintiness and the careless 
perfection of collars, as other girls wore them, 
had been to her quite bewildering. 

The clerk noted the decision, and came 
forward. 

‘¢ We will take this, and another just like it, 
—if you have two?’? The question was 
anxious. 

The clerk smiled. 

‘“‘Oh, I think so. And of the same size? 
Two and a half,— yes, two and @ half apiece.”’ 

The blue eyes and the brown met each other 
in dismay. Surprise and disappointment strug- 
gled together in their faces. In the purse Har- 
riet carried, as Lucille knew well, was one five- 
dollar bill,— it seemed a great deal of money to 
them,— and out of it were to come not only the 
white waists for best, but two others, to be 


sought as bargains, besides stockings, thread, 
crash, and, if possible, a wrapper for mother. 

They shook themselves from the spell that 
was upon them after a little, oblivious mean- 
while to a pantomime that had been going on 
behind them. And they did not hear the 
whispered words that were at last necessary to 
make the transaction intelligible to the clerk, 
but she came toward them again. 

‘*Tf you would like these,—you said you 
would take two, and we don’t want to carry 
things over,— it’s frightfully low, but I could 
let you have them fora dollar and a quarter, 
the two of them.” 

The freckled faces beamed upon her. Har- 
riet paid for them with alacrity, hardly feeling 
as if it were polite to count her change; and 
they went on their way with light steps. 

They did not hear what the other girls were 
saying, as they completed their own purchases 
and turned homeward for lunch. They had 
meant to have it at Tapley’s; but that meant 
a quarter, which had been all they could spare 
to go with the dollar saved from their own 
shopping. 

‘* But the duck is almost as pretty, don’t you 
think,’’ said the darker one, ‘“‘for us ?”’ 

‘“* Just about,’’ said the lighter one. ‘‘ But I 
do wish I had their pictures now, Sidney !”’ 

Their mother looked at them proudly in 
meeting the next Sunday. 

‘They look as well as anybody’s girls,’’ she 
thought fondly, noting the softened outline of 
the eager faces above the lawn. ‘‘ And they 
are good girls. If’? — 

A sigh finished the sentence. 

But their father’s eyes had followed hers. 

‘“‘Pretty good-looking girls, if they are 
ours,” he said sotto voce. ‘‘ And they’re smart 
and willing. If we was only a leetle bit fore- 
handed! I did want that land, and I had to 
put in the payment. It isdone, though. They 
ought to have a chance,I declare. If "twas 
somebody else, I'd sniff at the expense of it. 
Girls like that” — 

The congregation rose to sing now,— a hymn 
he had heard his girls sing about their work 
when their mother had been lame last year, 
and again in the busy mornings at haying- 
time. 

‘*Good girls, both of ’em!’? he murmured. 
“They shall have their schoolin’; and go 
straight along with it from now out,— that is, 
if I can manage it, and I’m pretty sure I can,— 
I and mother!”’ 

And the older twins don’t know yet just the 
story life is making for these other two, or 
guess that a new chapter began to be written 
in it one sultry summer morning when they 
went in town. 


Ir was only a glad ‘‘Good-morning!”’ 
As she passed along the way, 
But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day. 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 


There is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many. <A feeble man can see 
the farms that are fenced and tilled, the houses 
that are built. The strong man sees the possible 
houses and farms, EMERSON. 


We can say, Cicero says thus, that these were 
the manners of Plato; but what do we say ouwr- 
selves that is our own? A parrot would say as 
much as that. MONTAIGNE, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SUNBEAM, 


BY EDWIN &. KINNEY. 


Tur Sunbeam, the wonderful builder, 
For a million years or more 

Has wrought with his swift rosy fingers 
On the hillside, sea, and shore. 


The mist of the ocean he gathers, 
And weaves the cloud-curtain high; 
And he hangs the seven-hued rainbow 
Across the arch of the sky. 


At his touch every germ awakens, 
As a worker wakes at morn, 

To join the great army of builders; 
For each is a workman born, 


And each in its own old fashion 
Is silently moulding cells, 
And each one in a whisper 
The tale of creation tells. 


We reverence the wonderful sunbeam, 
That animates even the clod, 

The builder of life and beauty, 
The visible hand of God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S HOME. 


No. VIII. Homes of American Authors. 


BY EVELYN E. MORSE, 


ID you ever wish you had been a girl or 

a boy in the Alcott family? Though 

the children were all girls, yet Louisa 

once said, ‘‘I was born with a boy’s spirit 

under my bib and tucker.’? And she surely 

understood boys, and liked them, too. Yes, 

there was poverty. But what good times 

they had getting up plays and giving them 

in the barn; telling stories of dragons, and 

monsters, and fairies ; making tiny fleets that 

sailed on brook and river ; living out of doors, 

and being happy, merry folk, seeing the fun 
in everything and everybody. 

You have read ‘‘ Little Women” and ‘ Lit- 
tle Men”’ and ‘Aunt Jo’s Boys,” and know 
how the good times got into those books, 
The real children lived their lives in all Miss 
Alcott’s. books, so that the great charm of 
them all lies in their very truth and reality. 

It was in Germantown, Penn., that the 
daughter Louisa was born in 1832. Two years 
later the family moved to Boston; and for six 
years the child knew with young eyes the 
places which she grew again to know in after 
life, when she earned her first money by the 
‘* sweat of her brow.”’ 

So full of energy and health was she that, 
as a little girl of six years, she rolled her 
hoop entirely around Boston Common without 
stopping. She could walk twenty miles as a 
young girl, and go to a party in the evening, 
and do it without fatigue. 

This abounding health was her great bless- 
ing, and made her equal to the hard tasks that 
soon came into her life. 

At eight years she went with the family to 
Concord, Mass.; and here the freedom of the 
country was a joy to the children, though 
cares and anxieties pressed heavily upon the 
father and mother. 

Mr. Alcott was somewhat of a dreamer, a 
man with high ideals and noble thoughts and 
large soul. But he had no faculty for making 
money; and it became Louisa’s young ambi- 
tion to pay the debts, and put her mother and 
sisters into a comfortable position. 


MISS ALCOTT’S HOME, CONCORD, MASS.—“ ORCHARD HOUSE,” 


It was a heroic struggle with her for years 
to do this very thing. 

She said of her mother: ‘‘ All the philoso- 
phy in our house is not in the study. A good 
deal is in the kitchen, where a fine old lady 
thinks high thoughts and does kind deeds 
while she cooks and scrubs.” 

There was a close sympathy between mother 
and daughter; for the mother understood fully 
the energy, quick temper, and high ambitions 
of her daughter Louisa, and often wrote her 
little notes of encouragement when she failed, 
or of praise when she succeeded in governing 
her tongue and her impatient spirit. 

Her father was her teacher, wise and patient; 
and almost her whole education came through 
his instruction. She said of herself after- 
ward, when duties were many: ‘‘ Busy life, 
teaching, writing, sewing, getting all I can 
from lectures, books, and good people. Life is 
my college. May I graduate well, and earn 
some honors!” 

When Miss Alcott was twenty-five years old, 
the family moved into the pleasant ‘‘ Orchard 
House,”’’ which became their permanent home. 
And it was here the dear sister Beth died, the 
first real sorrow and break in the home circle. 
Miss Alcott was now the main support of the 
family, teaching a little, sewing much, writing 
some, and working some of the time almost 
night and day. 

Much of the time she took a room in Boston, 
— sometimes only an attic,— where she worked 
and wrote, getting her own meals, sending 
home ten, twenty, thirty dollars whenever she 
could. Her great ambition was to make her 
mother, ‘‘Marmee,’”’ comfortable, and to re- 
lieve the burden of work upon her, 

When the Civil War broke out, Miss Alcott 
was fired with zeal to go to the field as a nurse; 
for she loved nursing. Read her “ Hospital 
Sketches,” and you will know of some of her 


experiences. They were hard; but she was 
brave, and could see the fun, too, which always 
helped along. 

She was ill for a long time with a fever taken 
at the hospital, and never regained that health | 


of her youth which had been her greatest 


blessing. The rest of her life she suffered 
much, and worked often when in great pain; 
but the misery never got into her books. 

Whenever there was work of any kind to be 
done, her one word was, ‘‘I can do it’’; and in 
her diary is found this thought: ‘I love 
luxury, but freedom and independence better.’’ 

She came back continually to the ‘t Orchard 
House’ from her Boston sojourns. She loved 
the boys of her sister Anna,—the Meg of 
‘* Little Women,’’— and she was proud of her 
bright, young, artistic sister May, who was 
Amy in the book. After Miss Alcott’s 
writing became known, and money in larger 
sums began to be hers, she sent May to 
Europe to study the art she loved so well. 

Miss Alcott could hardly realize, when her 
books yielded her an income of thousands of 
dollars, that she had really become famous. 

She had proved true to her word, when, after 
a fit of despair in the early days, she had said, 
‘““There ts work for me, and Ill have it,” 
and went home ‘resolved to take Fate by the 
throat, and shake a living out of her.” 

She accomplished for the others of the 
family what she hoped to do. She paid all the 
debts, she made the dear father and mother 
luxuriously comfortable in their last days, 
she helped the sister Anna through her hard 
days after the death of her husband, she 
educated May and filled her life with joy. 

Then came into Miss Alcott’s life the love 
of the dear little baby girl. who was left 
motherless after May’s death in Switzerland. - 

The little ‘‘ Louisa May”’ brought sunshine- 
and joy to Miss Alcott for the few years Miss 
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EMERSON’S GRAVE— CONCORD. 


Alcott lived; and it some way seems as if that 
child heart must have stood for the heart of 
the whole generation of children who have 
loved, and who do love still, the one writer 
who has perhaps come closer than any other 
to all their joys and sorrows, in her stories of 
healthy, hearty, happy boys and girls. 


GREETING. 


A Boy went out to walk one day, 
And met a lady on his way. 

His cap was quickly off his head, 
‘‘Good-morning”’ pleasantly he said. 


A little girl went walking, too, 

And met a lady whom she knew. 

With quick politeness then the child 
‘‘Good-morning”’ said, and bowed and smiled. 


And thus should lads and lasses greet 

Whatever friends they chance to meet, 

If they would show politeness true. 

Now who’ll remember this ? Will you ? 
EMILIE POULSSON. 


FOLLOW THE STAR. 


Foxixow the star! It may not lead thy feet 
Through pleasant vales where bloom and 
fragrance wait, 
Nor may it lead thee to those mountain heights 
Where worldly fame and honor hold their 
state; 
Yet follow thou. Forget not ’tis the star. 
And it shall lead to no one less than God; 
And it shall lead to God, though God be far. 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


HE one hundredth anniversary of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s birthday will be 
widely observed. It falls on May 25. 

There are special reasons why our Sunday 
Schools should remember this notable occa- 
sion on May 24. The scholars ought to know 
what Emerson was, what he wrote, and what 
an influence he has now throughout the world. 

But we think of him greatly as one who 
shared our faith and illustrated it in a noble 
life. Calm yet strong, plain yet learned, simple 
yet wise, he was beloved and honored when 
living; and his fame increases with the years. 

In view of the fact that many schools. will 
wish to have some appropriate exercises, there 
have been issued, on separate slips, by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society three pictures 
for distribution: 

1. Emerson in his prime. 2. Emerson’s study 
in Concord. 3. Emerson’s Concord home. 

In addition to the pictures is issued a slip 
(see end of this article), the same size, contain- 
ing directions for a programme. This contains 
references to songs, recitations, remarks, and 
other features, all of which combine to make 
adequate suggestions for an exercise easily en- 
riched and completed. 

These four slips will be sold separately or 
as a set, according to the wishes of the par- 
ticular Sunday Schools. Price for a single set 
of the four slips, three cents. Sets by- the 
dozen or more, twenty-five cents per dozen 
sets. The pictures and order of exercise will 
be sold separately, if desired, price fifty cents 
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per hundred. Samples of all will be forwarded 
on receipt of three cents. 

In, order to assist our Sunday Schools in the 
preparation of such an exercise as that men- 
tioned above, we print below certain extracts 
from Emerson’s writings for recitation, to- 
gether with the main facts of his life: 

Emerson was born in Boston, May 25, 1803. 
He entered the Latin School in 1812, and en- 
tered Harvard College 1817. Employed part 
of his vacations teaching school; graduated 
from the college in 1821. His first occupation 
was teaching in a private school for girls kept 
by his brother. Entered the Divinity School at 
Cambridge in 1825; was ordained as colleague 
of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., at the Second Church, 
Boston, March 11, 1829, where he continued to 
preach for three years, resigning on account 
of conscientious scruples. He was married 
twice: first, to Ellen Tucker, in 1829, who died 
in 1831; and afterwards to Lydia Jackson, of 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1835. She survived her 
husband’s death. Emerson visited Thomas 
Carlyle in 1833, and began his famous lectur- 
ing career in 1834. His first publication to 
attract notice was entitled ‘‘ Nature,’’ issued 
in 1836. First volume of Essays published in 
1841, and first collection of poems published in 
1846. After making a second visit to England 
in 1847, he published ‘English Traits ’’ nine 
years afterwards. A third visit to Europe was 
made in 1872. It was during this time that 
his house, which had been burned, was rebuilt 
by his friends; and he returned to find the 
glad surprise. His death occurred in Concord, 
April 27, 1882. 


POETICAL ExtrRACTS.— EMERSON. 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe: 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew,— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
The Problem. 


Rhodora! ifthe sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought 


you. 
The Rhodora. 


What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
Threnody. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 


The youth replies, I can. 
Voluntartes. 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Mufiled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 


Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 
Days. 
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By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 
Concord Hymn. 


We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God; — 

In heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
Their dust endears the sod. 


Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 

And prayers of humble virtue made 
The perfume of the place. 


And anxious hearts have pondered here 
The mystery of life, 

And prayed the eternal Light to clear 
Their doubts, aud aid their strife. 


From humble tenements around 
Came up the pensive train, 

And in the church a blessing found 
That filled their homes again. 


They live with God; their homes are dust; 
Yet here their children pray, 
And in this fleeting lifetime trust 
To find the narrow way. 
Hymn. 


The adventitious beauty of poetry may be felt 
in the greater delight which a verse gives in happy 
quotation than in the poem. EMERSON, 


PROSE SELECTIONS.— EMERSON. 


STAR. 
Hitch your wagon to a star. 
TASK. 
Every man’s task is his life-preserver. 
BE, 
Be, and not seem. 


ENNOBLEMENT. 
He who does a good deed is instantly en- 
nobled. 
He who does a mean deed is by the action 
itself contracted. 


FAILURE. 
Difficulties exist to be surmounted... Failure 
is a part of success. ; 
A man’s success is made up of failures. 


MISSION. 
I am to see to it that the world is the better 


for me, 
RADIANCE. 


There is no beautifier of complexion or form 
or behavior like the wish to scatter joy, and 
not pain, around us. 

LINCOLN. 

His heart was as great as the world, but 
there was no room in it to hold the memory of 
a wrong. 

VISIT. 

The things of a man for which we visit him 

were done in the dark and the cold. 
CATHEDRAL. 

Fear God, and where you go men shall think 

they walk in hallowed cathedrals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SuNDAY-ScHOOL EXER- 
CISE COMMEMORATIVE OF EMERSON. 


1. Commemorative ‘service, pages 54-57, ‘tA 
Book of Song and Service.” (Alterations in 
this service can easily be made to suit partic- 
ular wishes.) Or the Tenth Service, pages 32— 
34, in the same book. 

2. Hymn 54, ‘‘ Truth,” words by M. J. Sav- 
age, D.D., ‘‘ A Book of Song and Service.”’ 

3. Reading of hymn, beginning ‘‘ We love 
the venerable house.” 

_4, Reading of paper giving main facts in 
Emerson’s life. 

5. Readings from Emerson’s poems. 

6. Song by the school, ‘‘Concord Hymn,” 
tune ‘‘ Missionary Chant.” 

7. Quotations by scholars of lines or prose 
passages from Emerson’s writings. d 

8. Remarks on Emerson’s character as poet, 
preacher, philosopher, and prophet. 

9. Distribution of picture, or some token for 
preservation by the scholars. 

10. Song, ‘‘God keeps the stars,’? hymn 59, 
‘t A Book of Song and Service.” 

Notes. Hxcellent prose selections can easily be 
made from ‘* Conduct of Life’ or ‘* Society and 
Solitude.” 
the sages ask thee why,” ‘' What is excellent,” 
“ So nigh is grandeur to our dust,” *‘ Out of the 
heart of nature rolled,’ and other similar pas- 
sages should be used in the exercises. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s * Life of Hmerson”’ will fur- 
nish in ready form all the material necessary for 
the biographical part. The above plan is a 
simple outline intended more for suggesting a bet- 
ter one than to be accepted as it stands. The rela- 
tion of Emerson to liberal religion, his influence 
over all denominations, should be clearly and 
thankfully acknowledged by us. It is not neces- 
sary that this commemoratwe service should fall 
exactly on or near the date of his birthday. Such 
an exercise will be valuable at any time during 
the year, or indeed any future year. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE WINKIE MADE HER NEST. 


- BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT, 


NE day the little pet hen was determined 
to come in the house. We could not 
understand this, as she had never been 

allowed indoors since she was a wee bit of a 
chicken. She would run first to one door and 
then to another, then fly against the win- 
dows, clucking as hard as she could all the 
time. Finally, we let her in just to see what 
she would do. 

She at once began a thorough and syste- 
matic search for something: we did not know 
she was hunting a place for a nest, as she was 
only a pullet. She hopped on tables and 
chairs, the wood-box, the flour chest, giving 
each place a thorough inspection. The oven 
door was open, and the oven only slightly 
warm; and the first we knew she was sitting 
in the oven, looking around the kitchen very 
complacently. 

Suddenly her mood changed, and the ‘‘ house- 
hunting’ began again. She grew tired of the 
kitchen, so the sitting-room came next. A 
bed stood in the room; and, hopping on a chair 
and then on the bed, she walked up and down 
the length of it, stopping now and then to try 
some little hollow, and nestled around in it 
for a while till something else attracted her 
attention. 

All at once she noticed the dresser, and flew 
up there; but, mercy me! there was a dread- 
fully excited little hen up there, too, that did 


Certain poetical gems, such as “If. 


the table. 


exactly as she did, even to cackle in the most 
hysterical fashion. Her noise was so annoy- 
ing we took her down, intending to put her 
outside, but as soon as she got away from 
that wild-eyed hen in the glass she was quiet 
enough. 

I sat down in a rocker, so I could see that 
she did not break anything; and the first thing 
I knew she flew up on my lap, where she sat 
smoothing her feathers for a few minutes. 
Then away she went again peeking, looking, 
prying. 

From the top of the machine she looked 
with envious eyes into the transmitter of the 
telephone in the corner, and made several 
make-believe flights to the top of the tall 
bookcase. She finally flew down to the floor, 
and, walking around, sat down on the carpet 
in front of a guitar. There, reflected in the 
bright metal tail piece, she saw once more 
that dreadful little hen; but, instead of cack- 
ling, she just dropped her head to the floor 
and, stretched her neck out straight on the 
carpet to hide from that inquisitive hen. She 
was quiet for perhaps two minutes, then 
slipped away, juking along until she could no 
longer even see the guitar. 

Having made a survey of every foot of the 
sitting-room, she once more began on the 
kitchen. In one corner stood a safe with 
lamps, bottles, etc., on top of it; but the first 
I knew I heard a clinking of bottles, and, 
hurrying out there, found Miss Winkie settled 
down between the lamps on one end of the 
safe and the bottles on the other, and, although 
in perfect dread lest she should break some- 
thing, concluded to let her alone while she 
was still. I went back in the sitting-room, and 
presently I heard a cackle; and, going out, 


there stood Winkie, surveying a small brown. 


egg with great complacency. I took her down 
and put her out; and she ran away to find the 
other hens, and tell them about the trials of 
‘‘nest-hunting.”’ 

After this we made a nest for her in a corner, 
and here she finished her laying, and actually 
hatched the first brood of early chickens while 
the snow was still lurking around in places; 
but.the chickens and their mother lived in the 
wood-house until it grew warm enough out- 
doors for them. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MOST INTERESTING STORY. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


OU know the vessel for holding salt, 
that you see at the dining-table, is 
termed a salt-cellar. Formerly, it was 

of massive silver, and placed in the middle of 
Persons of distinction sat above 
the saler,— that is, between it and the head of 
the table,—while dependants and inferior 
guests sat below it. 
salt was to sit in a place of distinction: to sit 
below the salt was to take an inferior position. 

The salt in the little glass bottle that you 
see on your dining-table every day is capable 
of telling a most interesting story; for it has 
made a long journey, and gone through many 
changes. 

Listen: ‘tIt was for a long time down in the 
earth, hundreds of feet. Men discovered its 
hiding-place, and began devising a way of 
reaching it and bringing it to the top. Prob- 
ably the salt on your table came from the salt 
mines in the western part of the State of New 
York. ; 

‘‘Tf you should go there, you would find a 


small city, all the people in which were inter- 


Hence to sit above the- 


. 
! 
| 
| 


are made of it. 
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ested in the salt-works. Iron pipes run down 
into the earth. Down one of these pipes water 
is forced, which dissolves the salt in the mine, 
and forces it into elevated vats or tanks high 
above the ground. It is now brine. This 
brine passes first into a pan that is so hot that 
the water is driven out and the salt crystal- 
lizes. It is put into great casks that hold one 
thousand pounds. Before it reaches the casks, 
it has been classified as coarse, common, and 
refuse salt, according to the quality of the 
crystals. 

‘These casks of salt are subjected to an- 
other system, which separates the different 
qualities in each cask again by a process of 
sifting or screening, as you have seen men, in 
building a house, sift the sand to get the finest 
for the mortar for the bricks. 

‘The kind of salt that is on your table is 
ground to make it very fine, that it may dis- 
solve at once, with freedom, when sprinkled 
on. or in food. 

‘When it is ground for, the table, it is 
packed in sacks by women and girls, and 
shipped to the grocers. The coarse salt is 
used by farmers, and in freezing ice-cream, 
ices, and frozen puddings. \ 

‘““A train of cars came East, a little while 
ago, that contained over five million pounds of 
salt. 

‘““The train was decorated, and a crowd 
cheered as it started. 

““The salt was from the salt mines in the 
western part of the State of New York, and 
went to Boston, Mass.” 
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IN SPRING-TIME. 


(Youne ConTrisuTors.) 


I rHouGHt, as I wandered o'er meadows green, 
And looked at the blue, blue sky above, 
Of things that make life good and clean, 
Of God, with His all-powerful love. 
I thought of the life I hoped to lead, 
A life of pure and womanly truth; 
I thought, from my life I shall pull out 
The weeds, and let flower the bud of my youth. 


PrRIscrLtLa C. Goopwyn. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BAMBOO. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


N China and other countries, where bamboo 
grows to greatest size, houses are built of 
it. The walls are formed of poles stood 

in close rows or are platted of thin strips of 
the wood. 

Bamboo furniture is more widely used; and 
doubtless you have seen bamboo chairs and 
tables, and perhaps, also, bamboo baby car- 
riages, bird cages, baskets, canes, umbrella 
handles, fish-rods,— and what else ? — made of 
this same material. 

You may have noticed that the stem of the 
bamboo is composed of hollow sections, closed 
at the joints. One section, opened at one end, 
serves as a bottle or a bucket ora cup. 

In some places water-pipes are formed by 
joining together pieces of bamboo from which 
the joints have beencut. Large bamboo poles, 
or several small poles fastened together, are 
commonly used in China as masts of boats. 
Bows and arrows are made of bamboo. So are 
many farming tools, also household articles, 
including dishes. The outer portion of some 
yarieties of this wood is so hard that knives 
Pens also are made of it. 


This hard portion is sometimes used instead 
of whetstones. 

Bamboo wood can be split very thin, and in 
this form it is used for weaving hats and fans. 
When the thin strips are bleached or dyed, 
many kinds of fancy articles are made of them, 
even artificial flowers. 

The soft, inner portion of the stems may be 
reduced to a pulp; and from this pulp paper is 
manufactured. The young shoots of the bam- 
boo resemble asparagus, and are similarly pre- 
pared and eaten. The seeds, also, are used as 
food, being pickled, preserved in sugar or 
honey, and cooked in diverse ways. The 
leaves are steeped for medicine, and a fluid 
found in the joints of the stems is also used as 
medicine. 

Thus people wear bamboo, eat it, drink it, 
eat from it, drink from it, sleep on it, sit on it, 
live in it, write with it, write on it, shoot with 
it, fish with it, use it to keep warm and to 
keep cool, work farms and keep house with it, 
walk with it, sail by means of it, cook in it, 
carry water in it, cut with it, sharpen tools 
with it. Nor is this all its uses. After observ- 
ing many purposes which it serves, we would 
almost wonder if there is any use that bamboo 
is not good for, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE WILD FLOWERS 
TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY ELLEN P. JACOBS. 


“ dear! this living on an abandoned 
farm is all very fine on week-days, 
when one can run about and play,” 

said John; ‘‘but when a rainy Sunday comes, 

and you are five miles from church and Sun- 
day-school, I don’t like it. For my part I wish 

I were back in the city, and could get some- 

where.” 

‘‘ Let’s go to Aunt Bertha’s den, and see if she 
can think of anything we can do,”’ said Lulu, 
the eldest sister, 

‘‘Oh, yes,’? said Marjorie. ‘‘I’ll get there 
first..’ And away she sped, with flying feet 
and dancing curls, bursting into auntie’s room 
with the announcement, ‘t‘ We’ve come to be 
amused, if you please, auntie.”’ 

Auntie laughed, saying: ‘‘I thought my little 
folks would be dropping in on me when they 
became tired of Scripture puzzles and stories 
andall. See, here is popped corn and fudge 
for you, if you will all sit down quietly. I 
want to tell you what my flowers say to us 
to-day.”’ 

John extended himself on the lounge witha 
satisfied look at the large plate of fudge at his 
side, and, placing a pillow at his head and 
another under his feet, said, ‘‘Go ahead, 
auntie.”’ 

Lulu and Marjorie seated themselves one on 
each side of Aunt Bertha, who took baby on 
her lap, and gave her footstool to five-year-old 
Alice. 

‘¢ Mrs. Carroll sent me these flowers and ferns 
to cheer me this dismal day, and they have 
given me a real comforting message from the 
woods. Now let us see what they say to you 
children. 

‘First, you, Johnnie. These beautiful ferns, 
slowly unfolding their crumpled fists, say: Be 
strong and well grounded. Strength is good.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes,” said John. ‘‘I want to be the 
strongest fellow in the class, and wrestle with 
the boys. The teacher thinks I may be chosen 
half-back next term. And I have got a fine 
biceps, auntie.”’ 

‘“Yes, that is grand,’ said their aunt, ‘‘ to 


be well developed in your body. Now how is 
it with the mind and the heart? Do you study 
hard, and give your whole attention to lessons 
when in school? And, when out at play, can 
you firmly say no, when the boys want to do 
some mischief? ”’ 

John did not look up very animatedly; but he 
knew what was right, and at length he said: ‘‘ I 
see what it means, auntie. I do love to play 
practical jokes sometimes, and carry off signs 
and things.”’ 

Auntie wisely let the matter rest, knowing 


‘that John would think it over by himself. 


‘‘Lulu, these apple-blossoms say, Put us in 
a sunny window, and we will open more widely 
and give you fragrance.”’ 

‘“That’s just the thing for Lulu,” said Mar- 
jorie, with a loving glance. 

‘““She is the flower of the family, sure 
enough,” called out John, ‘‘ always doing kind 
things for us.”’ 

‘* Now Marjorie’s turn. These lovely mosses 
whisper to you: Tenderness. Be gentle to all, 
even when you are tempted to say impatient 
words which stir up ill-feeling. Speak softly, 
and the storm will soon pass by.” 

“Listen to the message of these berries, 
little Alice. Don’t you sometimes frown and 
sulk when a task is to be done? These scarlet 
partridge berries say, Be cherry, be cheery. 
Play-time is all the sweeter when you have 
helped mamma willingly.” 

‘‘And what for baby Harold?” said Alice, 
hastening to change the subject. 

‘““These hepaticas smile shyly like Harold 
himself, saying, Be beautiful.” 

‘*So he is, the darling,’”’ said Alice and Mar- 
jorie, jumping up to kiss his little head run- 
ning over with flaxen curls. 

‘Ts this too much of a sermon?” said Aunt 
Bertha. ‘‘I am afraid I have kept you quiet 
too long.” 

‘Why,’ called out John, ‘‘ was that a ser- 
mon? It did not seem a bit like one. I wish 
ministers would preach like that.”’ 

‘Thank you for’ the preaching, and the 
splendid fudge,” said Alice. ‘May we all go 
down tothe barn now, and see the new pup- 
pies?” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NATURAL CONCLUSION. 
BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


LirriEe Molly said to Polly, and her smile was 
broad and jolly: 
‘““Guess what mamma has been buying this 
morning at the store. 
When I heard her give the orders I just 
laughed, and said, ‘Oh, goody !’ 
For it’s something that we like so well we 
always ask for more.”’ 


Then said Polly, ‘‘ Tell me, Molly.” 
almost dropped her dolly, 
As her little sister answered, with an air of 
mystery: 
‘“There was sugar in one bundle, and white 
cambric in another. 
So I’m sure to-night for supper that we'll 
have some cambric tea.” 


E are very apt to get the idea that 

\ \) there are high positions and that 

there are low positions, that there 

is important service and unimportant service; 

but I believe that God expects the same 

amount of conscientious work from a person 

in a low position as from one in a high posi- 
tion. Bookur T. WASHINGTON, 


And she 


ig 


\ , 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


Tuts I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, ‘‘ Had Ia sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears — 
but this 

Blunt'thing! ” 
hand, 

And, lowering, crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and, with battle shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Edward Rowland Sill. 


He snapt and flung it from his 
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ST. GOTTHARD TUNNEL. 


ANY people have heard of the St. Gott- 
hard Tunnel, that great engineering 
triumph of the nineteenth century. 

But few, perhaps, have grasped the full idea 
of its vastness. Beginning at the town of 
Goschenen in Switzerland, it extends through 
the entire range of St. Gotthard Mountains, 
and ends nine and a quarter miles to the south 
of its beginning, in the little town of Airolo, 
in Italy. The work consumed ten years’ time, 
the labor of over three thousand men daily, 
and about two million pounds. And yet it 
seemed a labor of love, as both Italy and 
Switzerland toiled unremittingly to overcome 
this mighty barrier which the Alps had inter- 
posed between them, eager to clasp hands in 
a closer union, even though it were in the 
depths of the St. Gotthard range, six thousand 


feet below the top. But all the toil is over . 


now, and the journey can be easily made in 
sixteen minutes by rail. 


SUCCESSFUL life is the right use of 

each day, each hour, each moments 

learning its lessons, seizing its oppor- 
tunities, utilizing its privileges, fighting its 
battles, garnering its wealth,-and glorifying 
the God who gave it. If this is done, there 
will be no need for regrets that we part com- 
pany with each day forever. Better days are 
coming,— better because we have made the 
past ones stepping-stones to higher altitudes of 
wisdom. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


SHALL we call this our Emerson number ? ° 


Certainly there is much space given to the 
Concord sage and seer, and to his writings. 
The prose quotations were kindly furnished 
by Rey. W. C. Gannett. 

As for the picture, it is very impressive 
with the granite boulder looming in front. 
But we apologize for the barbed wire, and 
yet what could we do? It was in the original 
photograph, and the engraver was not able to 
take it out. 

How different with Emerson! He took out 
the barbed wire fences between persons and 
churches, and tried to make them friendly. 


It is an wnfortunate thing that anything of 
the kind should be near his grave. 

Our Emerson Leaflets, described in the 
Emerson article and this number of very 
Other Sunday, make our contribution to the 
celebration of this great man’s one hundreth 
birthday anniversary. 

The Editor was minister for some years of 
the church over which Emerson once held 
pastorate, the only pulpit he filled as a regular 
settled pastor. It was a great honor and in- 
spiration to think of such a predecessor. 

But Emerson did not cease preaching when 
he went out of the Second Church, Boston. 
He laid aside the minister's robe, but he 
continued to wear the prophet’s mantle. 
Young people ought to like his ‘‘sermons,” 
his books. They are full of beautiful thoughts, 
They bring life, because they are so full of 
hope and courage. Emerson is the writer for 
youth, the friend of youth. He encourages ; 
he holds up high ‘standards ; he looks for- 
ward ; he is never afraid. 

Quite appropriate is the picture of Miss 
Alcott’s home, ‘t‘ Orchard House,’’ and the 
account of her life. She was a part of Con- 
cord, a noble part. Her father was one of 
Emerson's nearest friends. Miss Alcott is 
known to all boysand girls, or was, for her 
bright stories. Are they read as much now 
as at first ? 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


To be trusted is a greater compliment than 
to be loved.— George MacDonald. 


TAKE the Sunday with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 
Longfellow. 


A MAN who might carve statues and paint 
pictures, spending his life in making mock 
flowers out of wax and paper, is wise com- 
pared with the man who might have God for 
company and yet shuts God out and lives an 
empty life.— Phillips Brooks. 


ONE day at a time,— but a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length; 
And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That according to each shall be our strength. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by,— 
A day at a time. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Live out the good that’s in thee, 
And larger good will grow: 

Let truth’s high summits win thee, 
And higher thou shalt know. 

He claimeth kinship with the blest, 
Who always gives the world his best. 


As we meet and touch, each day, 

The many travellers on our way, 

Let every such brief contact be 

A. glorious, helpful ministry,— 

The contact of the soil and seed, 

Each giving to the other’s need, 

Each helping on the other’s best, 

And blessing each as well as blest. 
Susan Coolidge. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 17, 14, 19, 5, is part of a tree. 
My 8, 10, 13, is a small man, 


My 18, 12, 5, is a game. 
My 2, 4, is a preposition. 
My 7, 17, 18, 12, is a girl’s naine. 
My 15, 20, 21, is a pronoun. 
My 3, 11, 9, is a fowl. 
~ My 6, 12, 17, is a small animal. 
My 16, 9, 4, is a hotel. 
My 1, 2, 15, 9, is a boy’s name. 


My whole is a famous poet. Herto Fick. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 2, 15, 12, 7, 20, is a country in Europe. 

My 14, 12, 3, 12, 15, 19, 9, 20, pertaining to swim- 
ming. 


My 2, 18, 9, 2, 15, 12, 4, 2, 8, 14, is excitement of 


anger. ’ 
My 9, 18, 6, 11, 13, 16, 5, 20, means sorrowfully. 
My 14, 6, 17, 10, 11, 13, 1, means necessary. 
My whole is a delightful story for children. 
JULIA GROSVENOR REESE. 


MORE CURIOUS CATS. 


12. A TREE cat. 

13. A water cat. 

14, A cat that flavors the grapes. 

15. A cat that covers acres of ground. 

16. A subterranean cat. 

17. A cat that, living, appears dead. 

18. A cat prized as a gem. 

19. A cat with a cold. f 
20. A cat and what Jack Frost does to the flowers. 
21. A sanguinary cat. 

22. A navigating cat. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
SLAVE AND RULER. 
WHO WAS HE? 


Though sold by his brothers to be a slave, 
He rose to honor and power; 

And to him — who was able to slay or to save — 
Came his brothers in famine’s hour. 


Did this ruler seek vengeance, as some men would? 
Had resentment a place in his heart? 

Or was he forgiving, gracious, and good ? 
How did he act his part? 


CONUNDRUM XXII. 


WueEN does a farmer double up a sheep without 


hurting it? 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVII. 


Enrama XIX.— Eugene Field. — 

BisiicaL PuzzzE.—1. Ishmael (Gen. xvi. 15, 16). 
2. Isaac (Gen. xxi. 5). 3. Moses (Ex. ii. 9,10). 4. 
Samuel (1 Sam. i. 28). 5. Joash (2 Kings xi. 2). 

RippLe.— TENNESSEE. 

ConunpRuM.—S (six). 


The correct answer to Enigma XY. has been re- 
ceived from H. A. Jenks. 


Men of God have always, from time to time, 
walked among men, and made their commission 
felt in the heart and soul of the commonest hearer. 

_ EMERSON. 
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